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THE HIGHLANDS OF JAMAICA 

BY LADY BLAKE. 



WhAt most surprised me after a residence in Jamaica long 
enough to enable me to form an opinion of the climate all the 
year round, was its comparative coolness. In the West Indies 
the sweltering, stifling heat of the East Indies is unknown. The 
days are undeniably hot, the direct rays of a tropical sun being 
invariably too ardent to be desirable, but the nights are almost 
always cool and pleasant, and the evenings and early mornings 
are ideally delightful. All through the day, from about 9 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., a strong sea breeze, called by the early Spanish settlers 
" the doctor," blows almost continuously, and at night a 
deliciously cool and refreshing land breeze sets in, sweeping 
gently down from the Blue Mountains, and, as all things are 
judged by comparison, seeming downright chilly after the heat of 
the day, so as to render a blanket often a desirable adjunct to 
one's covering at night, even in the middle- of summer. 

The continuance, not the intensity, of the heat in the West 
Indies is what is trying to Europeans, accustomed to the bracing 
frosts and snows of more northern climes. After months and 
months of smiling summer, one begins to feel a little " run down," 
as the phrase is, and to realize that the winters of the stern and 
solemn North are a desirable tonic. But Jamaica, like Cleopatra, 
has the charm of " infinite variety." To be braced, there is no 
need to face the wearisomeness and discomforts of a long and 
tedious voyage, for above those hot dry plains tower the glorious 
Blue Mountains ; "the eternal hills" will afford us just what we 
want. So we order a " buggy," — as the light and convenient little 
hooded carriages in general use in Jamaica are termed, with that 
ugliness of diction that distinguishes most things coming from the 
United States, — and the pair of rat-like but well-bred and wiry 
little horses that draw it soon cause the scene to change from the 
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untidy-looking cashaws, and dusty cacti, and penguins of the 
plains in this rainless month of July, to the nodding bamboos, 
the fluttering lilac plumes of the mountain-pride, the chocolate, 
coffee, and orange trees that form a luxuriant foreground to the 
romantic scenery of the picturesque gorge of Gordon Town, 
through which rushes and sparkles the Hope River, as if rejoic- 
ing to bring life and refreshment to the thirsty plain below. 

High on either hand rise the grass-clad hills, now, alas ! de- 
nuded of the lofty forests that once drew down the blessing of 
rain in abundance. Here and there a tiny cottage is perched like 
a swallow's nest against some shoulder of the steep incline, sur- 
rounded by a field of pineapples and shaded by a bougainvillea, 
whose rich mantle of magenta blossoms proves that no color, in 
itself and in its proper place, is unpleasing. 

Lower down, nearer the stream, stand more ambitious dwell- 
ings, with prettily carved and painted verandas, over which trail 
the great white blossoms of the peanmontia grandiflora, or the 
sweet-scented, wax-like flowers of the stephanotis. Geraniums, 
roses, heliotrope, and nasturtiums (exotics here) cluster in cher- 
ished beds in the garden, amidst a neglected tangle of tropical 
shrubs, where flame out the gorgeous crimson flowers of the 
hibiscus, or the pale-blue blossoms of the plumbago stretch gently 
upwards towards the light. A golden allamanda lolls over the 
fence, and, above, the huge dark-green, deeply-indented leaves 
of the bread-fruit (one of the most beautiful of trees), and the 
olive and ruddy brown leaves of the star-apple, " two-faced, like 
a woman," according to the negro proverb, form a delightful 
canopy, beneath which the owner of the miniature Eden may 
swing contentedly in his hammock and watch such passers as 
come by, principally files of women passing down to market, 
chattering volubly, their petticoats well drawn up over their stal- 
wart hips, so as not to impede their steps. Bright-colored bandan- 
nas are twisted, turban-like, round their heads, on which are piled 
huge bunches of bananas, or gaily-painted baskets heaped high 
with green and brown avocado pears, bright yellow mangoes, 
yams, carrots, and scallions, all balanced with astonishing skill. 

For miles and miles these women walk barefooted briskly and 
cheerily, though heavily laden with their wares for the market. 
When they draw near the town, some sit down and force their 
shrinking feet into the boots that were carried so much more 
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conveniently on their heads, though the greater number reserve 
those uncomfortable impedimenta of an unwise civilization for 
the pleasing pain of their Sunday toilette. Unencumbered with 
the hideous high-heeled parodies known as " French boots " by 
the uninitiated, these women swing bravely along, sometimes 
traversing a distance of over twenty miles to Kingston, the mere 
distance in miles not at all representing the endurance and exer- 
tion necessary to ascend and descend the steep and rugged mount- 
ain paths. It has been calculated that 10,000 people come in 
this manner every Saturday into Kingston market, sleeping the 
previous night (for markets in the tropics open with the dawn) 
in the piazzas of the town or in the bush by the wayside. 

To return to our journey. For three miles through the 
beautiful gorge, it is all collar-work for the horses and a pano- 
rama of loveliness and interest for us ; then we reach the little 
hamlet that lends its name to the valley. Here the driving-road 
ends, and ponies await us for the ascent. They are small, but 
generally sure-footed and quiet, some of them, indeed, possessing 
powers of climbing that are positively cat-like. Biding in the 
hills is necessarily slow, as progression is very much like riding 
up and down the declivity of an exceedingly steep roof, with an 
occasional excursion along the extreme edge of the gutter for a 
change ; consequently distance is computed by the time taken to 
accomplish it, not by the number of miles traversed. 

To reach our destination to-day will take about three hours. 
But what a glorious ride it is. The path winds along under 
mango and mahoe trees ; the lovely foliage of the wild tamarind 
makes a delicious shade , its long branches laden with bunches of 
twisted crimson pods, out of which hang rows of ebon-black seeds ; 
the bank beneath is a mass of gold and silver and maiden-hair 
ferns, through which peep the blue blossoms of the evil-eye, the 
yellow, trumpet-shaped bells of the gentian, or the brilliant scar- 
let flowers of the exquisite "dazzle." 

Mocking-birds call from the thickets, and a minute, brilliant- 
green bird with a crimson spot on its throat, a creature that 
looks as if made of emeralds and one large ruby, is seated on a 
branch near the stream. It is the " Jamaica robin " or " tocty "; 
so small is it that formerly it was reckoned amongst the hum- 
ming-birds and was so classed by no less a naturalist than Sir 
Hans Sloane. It belongs, in reality, to the kingfisher family, 
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and, like the English kingfisher, nests in holes in banks. Hum- 
ming-birds flash like jewels through the woods ; one tiny " bee 
humming-bird," the smallest of known birds, dashes almost into 
one's face in evident anger. Its nest must be close by. Here 
it is, oddly enough, perched at the top of a bunch of small 
unripe bananas ; a tiny, beautiful structure, hardly larger than a 
tailor's thimble, lined with down of the silk cotton-tree, and 
covered with traces of gray lichen, woven on to the nest in some 
marvellous fashion with the threads from a spider's web. In the 
nest nestle two little downy creatures hardly larger than good- 
sized honey-bees, with very long beaks in proportion to their 
size, which they open wide, clamoring vigorously at the sound of 
any chirp that seems to herald the approach of food. The par- 
ent bird hovers over them, and, undismayed by our curious pres- 
ence, inserts her beak down each tiny throat in turn, pouring 
into it the welcome food. 

Thirty or forty feet below the track gurgles along the mount- 
ain torrent, and over it hover numbers of butterflies ; and dragon- 
flies, with iridescent bodies and what look like heavy black wings, 
flit about, seeking some quiet pool in which to lay their eggs. 
As we get higher the character of the vegetation changes. Tall 
wild ginger plants, with long, sword-like leaves, and white or 
orange-colored flowers that emit a strong sweet scent carried far 
by the air, so that the mountain side is almost heavy with perfume, 
grow by the acre. The sturdy silver fern still throws up its large 
fronds, but the gold fern and the maiden-hair ferns have disap- 
peared ; in their place here and there a true fern rears its stately 
head ; the masses of pink begonias grow larger and denser, till in 
places the hillside is rosy wibh their shell-like blossoms. Juniper 
cedars become larger and more frequent, and diffuse an aromatic, 
delicious odor all around. 

But our brain is growing regularly weary by the succession of 
beauties, and it is a steep, long, and tiresome climb up the last 
hill. Our poor pony has no light task ; an old man has begged 
for the " loan of a tail " (a very usual request in the hills) and 
is hanging on to that portion of our steed, more to the man's 
satisfaction than to that of the quadruped. It seems as if the 
top of the hill receded the further we go. It takes a whole hour 
crawling up it. The evening is beginning to close in, and now 
come the fireflies ; the whole mountain side is alive with them. 
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They dance and sparkle everywhere, in the bamboos overshadow- 
ing the path, in the grass at our feet. Once or twice we mistake 
them for shooting stars. One poor wretch is caught in a spider's 
web in that white flowering yucca, and glitters to the last as it 
writhes in torment, while the spider, with human relentlessness, 
drives its fangs into its beautiful victim. But our journey is 
over ; at last we reach our destination, the government cinchona 
plantation. 

The plantation was made in 1868 by the direction of Sir John 
Peter Grant, governor of Jamaica, with the object of propagating 
cinchona and extending its cultivation in the island. The fall 
in the price of quinine, consequent on the spread of cinchona-plant- 
ing in Ceylon and India, has prevented the Jamaica cinchona 
from proving the gold mine it was once fondly hoped it might 
turn out. Still, even at the reduced price, it pays its way fairly 
well, and a war would render the profits large. For two centu- 
ries the Jesuit's bark, as it was popularly called from having been 
first used and distributed by the far-seeing and untiring Jesuit 
fathers, was the jealously-guarded monopoly of Peru. Its valua- 
ble properties are said to have been discovered by the following 
accident : A party of men, worn and weary, were making their 
way through one of the vast forests of South America. One of 
them was sick with fever, nigh unto death ; his companions were 
unable to carry him through the thick jungle, and, coming to a 
small pool of water, the sick man there lay down, as he supposed, 
to die. The others went forward to seek assistance, if it could be 
found. After a few days, having come to some habitations and 
obtained relief, the men returned to where they had left their 
comrade, with the intention of burying his body, when to their as- 
tonishment the man was not only alive, but the fever had left him 
and he was recovering. Lying by the little pool, the sick man had 
assuaged his burning thirst by drinking of the water, bitter as it 
was, no doubt, from the trunk of a tree that had fallen and lay 
rotting in it. Before long the fever left him, and he began to 
mend. 

This circumstance is said to have first led to the discovery of 
the value of Peruvian bark. Not long afterwards a great lady, 
wife of the viceroy of Peru, was cured at Lima of a dangerous 
fever by the administration of a decoction of the bark ; on her 
return to Spain she introduced its use in her own country, and 
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Linnasus immortalized the Countess of Chinchon by bestowing 
her name on the genus. It was not till 1860, after a long, la- 
borious journey through the Andes, that Clements Markham suc- 
ceeded, not without running some risk, in obtaining a supply of 
young cinchona plants, every obstacle being opposed by the peo- 
ple to their being carried out of the country. From these plants 
the cinchona cultivations of India, Jamaica, and other British 
possessions had their origin, and throve so well as rapidly to bring 
down the price of quinine. The cinchona, with its oval deeply- 
veined leaves, is a pretty tree, especially when in blossom, and the 
bunches of delicate fluffy pink-and-white flowers emit a delicious 
fragrance. The branches are often gray with lichens, and the 
richer the growth of lichens, the more valuable the bark. 

The climate of these uplands is perfect, resembling the most 
lovely English summer weather, with a fresh, exhilarating feeling 
in the air that recalls Switzerland and the Alps. The evenings, 
however, are cooler than those of our English summer, so that 
when the day closes it is pleasant to have a fire of fragrant cedar 
logs in the sitting-room. The scenery all around is strikingly 
fine. Blue Mountain Peak, the highest mountain in the West 
Indies, on whose summit, as is related with pride, ice has more 
than once been found, rises on one hand ; John Crow Peak on 
the other, beyond which rises range upon range of mountains, 
melting away in a blue haze on the horizon. Below glistens the 
placid sea ; through it the palisades writhe like a dark serpent 
with Port Royal for its head, guarding the magnificent harbor, 
while " distance lends enchantment to the view " of hot, dusty 
Kingston, with the Liguanea plain brightened here and there by 
the green gleam of cane fields. 

The rides through the high mountain district are most beau- 
tiful, but one must have a steady head to venture on some of the 
paths, which, in places, are barely a couple of feet wide, the 
mountain rising sheer at one side, with a precipice at the other, 
down which a single false step on the part of one's pony would 
send one spinning a couple of thousand feet. On many of 
these paths it is dangerous to stop for a single moment, and im- 
possible to turn round or pass man or beast. In one instance a 
lady dropped her handkerchief and had to proceed without it, as 
the track was so narrow that no one would dismount to pick 
it up. 
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The hills are thickly covered with masses of the largest and 
most juicy wild strawberries to be procured anywhere ; in places 
they grow as if planted in regular beds. Cape- gooseberries and 
blackberries abound, and there are bilberries in quantities, but 
the lowly shrub from which we were wont at home to pluck the 
latter has here sprung into a regular tree, in whose shade we 
sit and rest when wearied with strawberry-picking. 

Enjoyable expeditions may be made in all directions. A ride 
to the top of the peak and a night in the hut near the summit 
for the enterprising, or a tramp to the top of cloud-capped John 
Crow, clearing the way as we go with machetes ; the shrill whistle 
of the unseen "solitaire " ringing all round us ; every now and then 
the presence of a wild hog hidden in the bush telling how much 
he is disturbed by the unwonted intrusion. So invigorating is 
the air that one may walk for miles without feeling fatigue. 

To the lover of botany or the collector of ferns, the highlands 
of Jamaica are simply paradise. Flowers of the most brilliant 
hues and graceful forms, from the homely gorse and modest 
pansy, which have " gone wild " in the island, to true denizens 
of the tropics abound everywhere. The pink, velvety mau- 
randia grandeus hangs its festoons over rock and bush ; the 
crimson petals of the blakia triverirs show star-like amid the 
dark foliage, and the little heath-like crephea decandria, so 
common in English green-houses, fringes the path. It is a pity 
that most of the tropical flowers have no popular names, but 
have to be distinguished by their stiff, pedantic, scientific nomen- 
clature lacking all the poetry and charm attaching to names such 
as the shepherd's weather-glass, the heart's-ease, the forgdt-me- 
not of English meadows. Trails of large, white, sweet-scented 
dog-roses fling themselves over the bushes, and clusters of passion- 
flowers delight the eye, while their fruits, known as sweet-cups, 
are juicy and agreeable to thirsty palates. 

But perhaps the most delightful of all these expeditions is a 
day spent in the tree-fern forests. The largest and most magnifi- 
cient hot-house gives but a faint idea of the grandeur and beauty 
of tropical vegetation in its native home, and one there enjoys it 
in the cool shade, free from the stifling atmosphere so oppres- 
sive in hot-houses. Huge tree-ferns tower five-and-twenty and 
thirty feet high. On seeing similar ones in the mountains of 
Hispaniola, " the Spaniards argued the richness of the soil, mak- 
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ing ferns grow to such a vast bigness, which in Europe were so 
inconsiderable." 

The stems of the tree-ferns give shelter to myriads of filmy 
ferns of fairy-like delicacy and loveliness. They climb over the 
rocks, cling to every branch, and embrace each fallen stem. 
Selaginellas and mosses lend their aid to enhance the beauty of 
the scene, and even in this greensward shade flowers are not 
wanting. The small dark-blue flowers of the manettia lygis- 
tum peep out from amongst the shrubs over which they twine, 
while, above, the rich bells of the merianea bullifera (which 
takes its name from the well-known artist and naturalist Mme. 
de Merian) hang blushing at their own beauty. 

Transparent-winged butterflies, curious as beautiful, and 
countless moths flutter up from moss and tree as one forces a way 
through the intertwining boughs, and it is just possible that 
an aesthetic spider with formidable fangs has made its funnel- 
shaped nest and covered the trap-door with translucent films 
in that luxuriant mass of ferns ; so it is as well not too rashly to 
thrust one's hands into hidden neighborhoods. However, one of 
the many advantages of Jamaica is that the dangers of venomous 
reptiles and insects are few. Poisonous snakes there are none, 
and such harmless kinds as it once possessed have become so 
scarce that to find one is a rare prize. 

Scorpions there are, but, unless molested, one never hears of 
their stinging. In the mountains they are seldom seen. I once 
found one, when breaking off a piece of rock to watch a community 
of ants. Comfortably ensconced on a ledge of rock in the midst 
of the ants was a small, light-colored scorpion with a young fam- 
ily of six or seven on her back, and some " children of a larger 
growth " squatting around her. Probably the scorpions had chosen 
the spot in order to feed on the ants and their eggs, but the ants 
apparently had no fear of the intruders, as, had they turned on 
the scorpions, the latter would have fared no better than did Gul- 
liver among the Lilliputs. It is singular to watch a maternal 
scorpion carrying her family on her back. I have counted as 
many as seventy young ones so carried. As they grew larger, the 
little creatures sometimes descended and ran about, and when 
alarmed scuttled back to their point of vantage, using their par- 
ent's legs as a scaling-ladder. The mother is said to feed her 
young with her saliva. It was formerly supposed that the in- 
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fant scorpions preyed upon their mother, sucking out her body 
till she was left a dry skeleton. This is certainly not the case, and 
the idea probably arose from the old scorpion sloughing her coat 
after the departure of the brood. For the reputation of the 
scorpion's amiability, I regret to say that sometimes the parents 
devour their offspring. I kept a scorpion and its young for some 
days securely papered up in a box from which nothing could 
have escaped ; having procured a bottle that seemed a more de- 
sirable abode for the family, I opened the box ; the mother scor- 
pion was there, but its offspring were gone. 

Mosquitoes, as everywhere in the tropics, do their best, like 
some higher beings, to render themselves obnoxious. In the 
woods they are of a peculiarly fierce temperament, but they are 
not as numerous in Jamaica as in other islands c f the West In- 
dies, and during the winter months there is almost complete im- 
munity from them even in the plains. Ticks are the chief pest 
of the island, but they, again, only appear during a few months 
of the year, and scarcely make their way to the high hills. 

But, to make amends for the unpleasmg qualities of some in- 
sects (if it is permissible in a slight paper like this, for unscienti- 
fic convenience, to class ticks in that category), there are others 
that afford one nothing but delight. A beautiful sight is to 
watch a flight of emperor-moths ( Urania Sloanus), which some- 
times appear soaring and wheeling in the air in hundreds, flying 
up and up till they are lost to sight. Though so numerous, these 
lovely moths are difficult to capture, their flight being so high 
and strong as more to resemble that of a lark than that of an in- 
sect; indeed, I have more than once mistaken an emperor-moth 
for a small bird. The groundwork of the wings is black, with 
iridescent stripes and patches of blue, green, and rose-color. 
Whence they come is a mystery. I believe the caterpillars are un- 
known to science, though somewhere in the mountains they must 
exist in thousands. The moths appear to come down from the 
higher mountains, flying down sometimes as far as the plains. 
The easiest way of obtaining specimens is by shooting them with 
a small collecting-gun charged with sand. 

The mountains of Jamaica, even to the natives, have been terra 
incognita till very recent days. When the Spaniards discovered 
Xamayca, though the seacoasts were thickly populated by In- 
dians, the "inland parts were unpeopled solitudes." The Spanish 
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settlers only inhabited the plains, and the early English settlers 
seem to have followed the example, for, after the great earthquake 
of 1692, an eye-witness thus speaks of the Blue Mountains : " But 
those wild desert places being rarely or never visited by anybody, 
not by negroes themselves, we are yet ignorant of what happened 
there." The introduction of the coffee-tree probably first led to 
the opening-up and settlement of the uplands. Numerous com- 
fortable little houses with their coffee works and barbecues, around 
which flourish rich European and tropical flowers in a delightful 
medley, are now dotted about the former desolate mountain soli- 
tudes ; negro huts cluster here and there beneath clumps of 
bananas, and their cultivations are creeping up and invading even 
the higher hills ; but much remains to be done. Narrow and 
precipitous bridle-paths are at present the only means of access to 
those regions of wondrous beauty and healthfulness, and are ill 
adapted for carrying down the rich produce to which the ex- 
tended cultivation is giving rise, and impossible to be attempted 
by invalids in search of renewed life and health. 

If, as we hope, Jamaica may ere long become a health resort 
and playground, not only for the West Indies and America, but 
for Europe, a driving-road to the sanatorium that must then 
arise amidst the mountains is an absolute necessity, for many 
invalids who now throng the Mediterranean Riviera will then 
acknowledge that the Jamaican mountains, which restored their 
vanished strength, are not only one of the loveliest but one of 
the healthiest spots in God's creation. 

Edith Blake. 



